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rl Lillian von Matsch 


on American-born wife of an Austrian diplomat, member of the International | 
en Advisory Council of the National Woman's Party, with her infant son. Mme. 7 
von Matsch is chairman of the sub-committee of the League of Nations Con- 
sultative Committee on Nationality, in charge of the work during the Sep- 
iid tember meeting of the Assembly of the League. She has recently been 
appointed by the Austrian Government as substitute delegate to the League 
of Nations Assembly. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
House Joint Resolution Number 551 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MaaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Plan Your Work 


ITH the advent of autumn, members of the Woman’s Party should 

. take definite account of stock in the various States and set about 

detailed work which will eventuate in the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

The steps toward this end are definite and plain. The votes of a sufficient 
number of members of Congress must be secured to pass the amendment. 
But how are these votes to be secured? Certainly not by reasonable argument, 
for senators and representatives are not elected to Congress by arguments. 

A certain small fraction of the members of Congress, blest be their names, 
are actuated by the spirit of justice when great issues are at stake, but 
obviously there are not enough of these men and women in Congress at the 
present time to put the amendment through. The rest, the majority, respond 
only to political pressure, namely, pressure that is backed up by votes. 

There is not a doubt in the world but that the Equal Rights Amendment 
will pass as soon as—save the mark !—“the women want it.” 

Our task then is to prove to the members of Congress that the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment is something that their women constituents 
urgently desire. 

This can be done by two means; first, by increasing the membership of the 
Woman’s Party and focusing its vocative strength directly upon the members 
of Congress; and, second, by securing the endorsement and co-operation of 
large groups of organized women. | 

When the women, especially the self-supporting women, of the country 
understand the significance of the Equal Rights Amendment in terms of their 
own daily lives, they will themselves of their own initiative take the matter 
up with their representatives. 

Let us then with the advent of the work-a-day season move swiftly to the 
task and measure the results of our activity by the number of new members 
and endorsing organizations we can secure by the time of the Biennial Con- 


vention in December. 
The Only Hope 


E HAVE a new conundrum to offer our readers: When is a person 

* not a person? And we have the answer ready, too: When the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts so decides. On September 10, as is 
reported elsewhere in this issue, the learned judges of Massachusetts, solemnly 
opined that under the jury statute of their Commonwealth which defines a 
juror as “A person qualified to vote for representatives of the general court,” 


women are ineligible as jurors. This notwithstanding the fact that the jury 


service statute was re-enacted by the Massachusetts Legislature after the 
adoption of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

It is of interest to read the opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts as exemplifying the monumental egotism of the human male. 
For example, the Court said: “The Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution conferred the suffrage upon an entirely new class of human 
beings. It did not extend the right to vote to members of an existing classifi- 
cation theretofore disqualified, but created a new class.“ What can the 
learned gentlemen mean? Did we not exist at all prior to the passage of the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment, or were we transformed into human beings 
upon its enactment? Was it necessary for evolution to await action by 
Congress and the various State Legislatures, or did our representatives, 
assuming the character of gods, breathe the breath of life into us by giving 
us the right of franchise? 

We may be sub-human still, but we cannot get the point. In spite of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts we continue in the belief that the 
Nineteenth Amendment did extend the right to vote to us as members of an 
existing classification theretofore disqualified. 

What we believe, however, matters little in terms of the law. We may not 
exist as persons under the jury statute, and therefore we are barred from 
jury service. Simultaneously we enjoy the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed to persons under the Fourteenth Amendment to- the Constitution. 

The thing is a delirium. Women are persons and not persons at the same 
time. 

The Equal Rights Amendment clearly offers the only hope of escape from 
the dilemma. When it is written down in the Federal Constitution that 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction,” the learned judges of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere will be able to recognize a person when they see one. 


Equal Rights 
— 
| — — — 
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Appointed Substitute Delegate to League 


ROM Geneva comes the gratifying 
news that Lillian Von Matsch, Amer- 


ican-born woman made a citizen of 
Austria by her marriage to a distin- 
guished Austrian diplomat, has been 
named by the Austrian Government to 
serve as substitute delegate on the Aus- 
trian delegation to the League of Nations 
Assembly. 

Mme. Von Matsch became interested in 
the nationality question through con- 
tacts with Alice Paul. She immediately 
threw herself whole-heartedly into the 
international work for equality between 
men and women in nationality. She is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Equal Rights International, an Aus- 
trian member of the International Ad- 
visory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, one of the founders of the Wom- 
an’s Party of Austria, and an alternate 
for the World Union of Women for Inter- 
national Accord on the League of Nations 
Consultative Committee on Nationality. 
She was chairman of the sub-committee 
of the Consultative Committee which met 
in Geneva in August, following the his- 
toric meeting of the Committee, July 2-4, 
when the recommendation for equality in 
nationality now before the League of Na- 
tions was adopted. 

It is understood that Mme. Von 
Matsch’s appointment resulted from her 
government’s recognition of her work on 
nationality. It is, indeed, unusual that 
an American-born woman should be 
named by her adopted country to help 
represent it at the League of Nations. 

The brilliant campaign for equality in 
nationality for women, inaugurated last 
September to induce the Assembly of the 
League of Nations to recommend to the 
Council that the question of the nation- 
ality of women be reopened by the League 
of Nations, and continued before the 
Council last January, resulted in two 
notable victories under the matchless 
leadership of Alice Paul, chairman of the 
Nationality Committee of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

Now the campaign is on to secure from 
the present Assembly the adoption of the 
report of the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee on Nationality, created by the 
Council of the League of Nations last 
January. 

Mme. Von Matsch, chairman, and Miss 
Marnie of Great Britain, acting secretary 
of the Committee on Nationality, are 
pushing the work vigorously. 


Recently the women delegates to the 
Assembly were interviewed as to their 


attitude on this vital question. An in- 
creasing number of women come each 
year as members of delegations. This 
year there are eighteen; one a full dele- 
gate, the others alternates or experts. 
Though few in numbers, these women 
should in all justice have a preponderant 
influence in deciding the position that 
their delegations will take on any matter 
which concerns the nationality of women. 

What were the responses of these repre- 
sentative women to the question as to 
what part they would take in this cam- 
paign for equality in nationality? 


Sixteen of them without hesitation de- 
clared their purpose of doing all in their 
power to bring victory, for a third time to 
the great cause. 


IRST of all of these delegates is Mlle. 

Henni Forchhammer, the dean of 
women members of the Assembly, whose 
courageous speech on Women’s Nation- 
ality in the last session of the Eleventh 
Assembly, thrilled the hearts of the 
women of the world. 


Dame Edith Lyttelton, back in her old 
place in the British delegation because of 
the political upheaval in her country, says 
that no matter what political party gov- 
erns in Britain, the women who come as 
representatives of that government to 
Geneva stand firmly for the things for 
which women are striving; namely equal- 
ity in nationality and disarmament. Dr. 
Ethel Osborne of Australia, Mrs. Hanni 
Penberton Plumptre of Canada, Countess 
Appony of Hungary, Melle Helene Va- 
caresco and Princess Cantacuzene of Rou- 
mania, Miss Kersten Hesselgreen of 
Sweden, newly elected vice-chairman of 
the Fifth Commission of the Assembly, 
Mrs. Ingebor Aas of Norway, whose coun- 
try is one of the two that have ratified 
the Convention on Nationality of The 
Hague, so unsatisfactory to women, Frau 
von Zahn-Harnack, member of the Ger- 
man delegation, all are not only willing, 
but anxious to help. 


For the first time Czechoslovakia has 
sent a woman in her delegation to Geneva, 
Mme. Frantisky Plaminkova. She may 
be depended upon to do herculean ser- 
vice in the cause of women in all fields; 
for as she says, she is consecrating her 
life to secure justice for women. 


Mme. Anne Czelagowska of Poland is 
also a firster. We do not know which of 
these neighboring countries set the ex- 
ample to the other, but women are satis- 
fied with the choice in this case as in the 
other. The Polish Government must give 
due respect to her opinion on the nation- 
ality of women as it has insisted that she 
be a member of the Third Commission of 


the Assembly, which deals with disarma- 
ment. 


Then our newest republic has sent a 
woman as earnest of its real devotion to 
democratic principles, Mlle. Clara Cam- 
poamor. She says that the Spanish wom- 
an, who is now about to obtain her rights, 
has long been ready to take her respon- 
sibilities. 


Begum Shah Nawaz of India, speaking 
for the All-Asian Conference of Women, 
with the great prestige of a member of the 
Round Table, meeting in London where 
Ghandi represents his country, adds her 
voice to the demand of women for equality 
in nationality. This great woman, though 
only ten years out of purdah, has already 
done wonders for the women of India. 
She says that even as a child she was 
interested in political questions. Edu- 
cated at Queen Mary’s College at Lahore, 
during all the years she passed in the 
rigid seclusion to which Mohammedian 
women were subjected, she studied eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science. 
When the time of her deliverance came she 
was ready with a mind well stored and 
disciplined to work for the emancipation, 
political, social and economic of her sex 
as well as for her country. 


Al OUNG of Burmah, representative 

of the All-Asian Conference of 

Women at Lahore in January, 1931, spoke 

recently to a very large audience in the 

Athenee on the “Position of Asian Women 
In Regard to Nationality.” 


Miss Van Eaghen, honorary secretary 
of the International Council of Women, 
presided. Miss Van Eeghen spoke briefly 
of the struggle for equality in nationality 
for women, begun twenty-five years ago, 
and intensified after the war, owing to the 
suffering of women, spiritually and phy- 
sically, due to their dependence for their 
nationality upon that of their men. Wom- 
en’s dissatisfaction with the Nationality 
Convention of the Codification Conference 


of The Hague in 1930 is that it is not in 


accordance with the advanced sentiment 
of the times, as right of nationality is the 
right of each citizen and the woman is 
a citizen no less than the man. 


Miss Oung gave high praise to the pro- 
found study which Alice Paul had made 


upon the subject of women’s nationality 


throughout the nations of the world. Upon 
this study she based her comparison of 
the status of women as regards nation- 
ality in Asia with that of the western 
world. She found that China was the 
most advanced in this respect. However, 
the Buddhist women of Burmah, under 
the laws of their own country enjoy equal- 
ity with men, having equal right of in- 


é 
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heritance in property and political power ; 
of divorce and separation, etc., but in 
some respects the laws have been modi- 
fied by the laws of British India. 

A very lively discussion followed Miss 
Oung’s remarks, during which the ques- 
tion of the “Unity of the Family” came 
up. Princess Cantacuzene of Roumania 
declared that the true unity of the family 
depended upon the hearts, the minds and 
the characters of its members, and not 
upon the subordination of the woman to 


the man. “What destroys the unity of 
the family,” she said, “is the laws that 
make the mother a minor; and the con- 
vention rooted in the ignorance and preju- 
dices of the savage mind, which deprive 
her of the free exercise of the gifts of 
spirit and mind which nature hands out 
impartially to men and women alike. True 
unity of the family will only be achieved 
when women’s right to complete citizen- 
ship and her status as an adult human 
being is acknowledge in law and in act.” 


Equal Rights 

Miss Oung was a member of the Wom- 
en’s Consultative Committee on Nation- 
ality of the League of Nations and is co- 
operating with the women of China, 
Japan, Persia, India and other Asiatic 
countries to induce these governments to 
support the report on the nationality of 
women. 

Can there be any doubt that with such 
talents, such energy and such determina- 
tion on their side, women are again march- 
ing on to victory. 


Massachusetts Rules Against Women Jurors 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of 
Toe handed down a deci- 

sion September 10 denying the eligi- 
bility of women as jurors in that com- 
monwealth. This was a test case financed 
by the Massachusetts Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

A woman, Genevieve Welosky, of Suf- 
folk County, was charged with keeping 
and selling liquor. As the jurors, con- 
sisting entirely of men, were about to be 
impaneled to try her, she filed a challenge 
to the array. The contention in support 
of the challenge raised two inquiries: (1) 
Whether under the laws of the Common- 
wealth the names of women ought to have 
been placed upon the jury lists; and (2) 
whether by the exclusion of women the 
constitutional rights of Mrs. Welosky 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States were 
infringed. 

The jury statute states: “A person 
qualified to vote for representatives to the 
general court shall be liable to serve as 
a juror.” It is to be noted that the statute 
does not in terms exclude women. 

The court declared that “It is plain 
that women could not rightly serve as 
jurors, save in the rare instances where a 
jury of matrons was called, under the 
constitution and laws of this common- 
wealth prior to the adoption of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States”; that “the terms of the 
statute, in the light of the Constitution, 
express decisions, universal understand- 
ing, and unbroken practice, forbid any 
other view“; that “the trial by jury of 
the common law and that contemplated 
by both the Constitution of this common- 
wealth and that of the United States were 
by a jury of twelve composed exclusively 
of men.” 

matter of strict and abstract verbal 
interpretation, apart from context, cir- 
cumstances, and contemporary and ante- 
cedent history,” said the court, the lan- 
guage of the statute “is broad enough to 
comprise women.” Then the court pro- 
ceeded to point out that on various occa- 
sions the word “person” has been in- 
terpeted not to include women. It was 
said, for instance, that by Acts of the 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 
Member Lawyers Council, 
National Woman's Party 


British Parliament of 1868 and 1881 the 
universal franchise was conferred upon 
“every person” but that a woman was not 
embraced in the term “every person”; 
that an Act of Parliament passed in 1919 
declared “a person . not .. disquali- 
fied by sex or marriage from the exercise 
of any public function” yet Viscountess 
Rhondda, a peeress of the United King- 
dom in her own right, was held not to 
be a “person” under the act so as to re- 
ceive the writ of summons to sit in the 
House of Lords. 

Further said the court “The Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution conferred the suffrage upon an 
entirely new class of human beings. It 
did not extend the right to vote to mem- 
bers of an existing classification thereto- 
fore disqualified, but created a new class. 
It added to qualified voters those who 
did not fall within the meaning of the 
word ‘person’ in the jury statutes. No 
member of the class thus added to the 
body of voters had ever theretofore in this 
commonwealth had the right to vote for 
candidates for offices created by the con- 
stitution. The change in the legal status 
of women wrought by the Nineteenth 
Amendment was radical, drastic and un- 
precedented. While it is to be given full 


effect in its field, it is not to be extended 


by implication. .. The words of Chief 
Justice Gray in Robinson’s Case, 131 
Mass. 376, at pages 380, 381, are equally 
pertinent to the case at bar: ‘Whenever 
the Legislature has intended to make a 
change in the legal rights or capacities 
of women, it has used words clearly mani- 
festing its intent and the extent of the 
change intended. . In making inno- 
vations upon the long-established system 
of law on this subject, the Legislature ap- 
pears to have proceeded with great cau- 
tion, one step at a time; and the whole 
course of legislation precludes the in- 
ference that any change in the legal rights 
or capacities of women is to be implied. 
which has not been clearly expressed’.” 
The contention that after women be- 


came voters the jury statute was re- 
enacted and continued to describe a juror 
as a “person qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives to the General Court,” and 
hence, that the legislature intended to in- 
clude women, was rejected. On this point, 
the court said: “It is a general principle 
of statutory construction that the re- 
enactment of a statute in substantially 
the same words does not change its mean- 
ing or extend its scope. Its words are 
presumed to continue to have attached 
to them the same sense as in the preceding 
enactment.” 

Concerning the contention of the de- 
fendant that, by reason of the exclusion 
of women from the jury list, she had been 
denied the equal protection of the laws 
contrary to the guaranty contained in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the Massachusetts 
Court pointed out that the United States 
Supreme Court has held that the denial 
to women by State statutes or laws of the 
right to practice law violates no rights or 
privileges secured to women by the con- 
stitution and that laws restricting the 
employment of women likewise violate 
none of the constitutional rights of wom- 
en; that, moreover, the United States 
Supreme Court, in a case denying the 
legality of the exclusion of negro men 
from a jury, remarked that jury service 
might be confined “to males.” The Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
used the above mentioned decisions to 
fortify its decision that the barring of 
women from jury service does not deprive 
a woman of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed to persons under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

E. M. Shanley and G. E. Roewer repre- 
sented Mrs. Welosky. District Attorney 
W. J. Foley and his assistant, F. J. 
Hickey, represented the commonwealth. 
G. C. Coleman and O. Slater, for the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters, 
submitted a brief as Amicae Curiae. The 
Massachusetts Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party financed Mrs. Welosky’s 
appeal in the hope of obtaining a ruling 
preventing the exclusion of women from 
juries. 


* 
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The Stockholm Conference of the O. D. I. 


By Emily Smith, 
Delegate of the National Woman's Party 


HE second conference of the Open 

Door International for the economic 
7 emancipation of women was held at 
Stockholm, August 17 to 21. Seventy 
delegates were present, representing 
pranches and affiliated associations in 
Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 
Letters of regret for absence were received 
from Uruguay, France, Palestine, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, and Egypt. In addi- 
tion, a large number of associate mem- 
bers and visitors were present at all ses- 
sions throughout the conference. Promi- 
nent citizens of Stockholm attended sev- 
eral of the sessions. Among these were 
the Minister of Health of Sweden and 
Mr. Lindhagen, former Mayor of Stock- 
holm and an eminent leader of the Social- 
Democratic Party. 

The president of the Open Door, Chry- 
stal Macmillan of Great Britain, in her 
address at the opening session, called at- 
tention to the fact that this is Woman’s 
Third International. Her first struggle 
won the right to education; her second, 
the right to vote; and now, educated to 
know her rights, armed with the ballot to 
secure these rights, she has entered upon 
a third struggle, demanding a fair field 
in which to exercise her God-given right 
to labor and to enjoy the fruits of her 
labor as a free and responsible human be- 
ing. To this end she declared that every 
woman, married or single, must be free 
to decide for herself whether she shall sell 
her labor for gain; must have full con- 
trol of her earnings; must have equal op- 
portunity with men of engaging in the 
work of her choice, and equal opportunity 
of training for that work; and must re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work. 

Modern woman demands, furthermore, 
that all “protective” legislation, in any 
and every sphere of labor, mental and 
physical, shall be based upon the nature 
of the work and not the sex of the worker. 

The Equal Pay Convention, adopted 
unanimously, calls attention in its pre- 
amble to the principle, as laid down in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
in corresponding parts of other treaties of 
peace, as a guide to the policy of the 
League of Nations, viz., “the principle 
that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value.” 
Though this principle is of urgent and 
vital importance not only to women, the 
immediate victims of injustice, but to men 
as well, upon whom the injustice inflicted 
must and does recoil, the International 
Labor Office which exists to give effect to 
it has, so far, taken no steps to put it into 
practice. Instead, it pursues a policy of 
restriction and prohibition in regard to 
the woman worker, under the appealing 


name of protection,“ which makes her 
fearful of demanding for herself a just 
wage, lest, in the narrow field open to her, 
she lose her job. 

The Equal Pay Convention, as adopted 
by the conference, is drawn up in the 
form of a convention as drafted by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, ready for con- 
sideration and adoption by the governing 
body of that institution, whenever its 
members acquire the wisdom, the courage, 
and the justice necessary for those in their 
responsible position. 

A number of resolutions were passed, 
declaring that: 

(1) The ousting of the woman earner 
as a means of reducing unemployment is 
not only a supreme act of injustice and 
denial of a human right, but is also fool- 
ish and futile; 

(2) The conventions prohibiting night 
work for women only instead of regulat- 
ing night work and hours and conditions 
of labor under continuous processes for 
men and women equally will, under the 
development of rationalization of indus- 
try, still further debase the position of 
the wage-earning woman by limiting her 
choice of employment, thus relegating her 
to the most undesirable and lowest paid 
employment; 

(3) Attacks on the married woman’s 
rights to paid work is an infringement on 
the individual rights of a woman as a 
free person, a penalization of marriage, 
and an attempt to drive women back into 
complete economic subjection, from which 
she has been slowly emerging through 
long and bitter struggle; 

(4) The memorandum upon the present 
depression in agriculture drawn up by the 
I. L. O. and referred to in the article in 
the International Labor Review of April 


1931 (page 468), in which the suggestion, 


is made that this depression might result 
in: 

(a) The total exclusion from agricul- 
ture of certain classes of workers, e. g., 
women, and/or 

(b) The return from the individual 
wage system to the family wage system, 
is the subtlest form of propaganda among 
government employers and male competi- 
tors, and a direct encouragement to the 
dismissal of women from their greatest 
productive field—paid agricultural work 
—or their exploitation therein as unpaid 
semi-slave workers. 


(5) The article entitled “Women’s 


Work” (number 152) from an original re- 
port made by Dr. Fuss (Geneva) and re- 
vised by the Correspondence Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and published in “An 
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Encyclopedia of Hygiene, Pathology and 
Social Welfare, studied from the point of 
view of labor, industry and trade,” which 
purports to be scientific and objective, is 
entirely unscientific and is in the nature 
of misleading propaganda; an attack upon 
and propaganda against the personal and 
economic rights of more than half the hu- 
man race. The resolution calls attention 
to the following statements made in this 
article: 

(a) The injurious effects of labor (in- 
dustrial) on the female organism are es- 
tablished. 

(2) The injurious effects of employment 
(industrial) upon women are proved. 

(c) It is proved that the rhythm of ma- 
chinery is not adapted to the female or- 
ganism. 

(d) Intellectual work is a still heavier 
cause of sickness among women than in- 
dustrial work. 

(e) The same holds good for those en- 
gaged in office work. 

(f) Fatigue and overwork are without 
doubt greater sources of sickness among 
women than is poverty. 

Attention is also called to the follow- 
ing approved quotation from Vicarelli 
(Italian) : 

“The pregnant woman suffers from her 
surroundings, which in turn are none the 
better for her presence,” and to the fact 
that statments made in the French ver- 
sion do not correspond to ‘those in the 
English (Example: first paragraph on 
Hygiene“), and that the article proposes 
that further restrictions be placed upon 
the right of women to engage in paid 
work. 

(6) The present Night Work Conven- 
tion should be abrogated. No further 


Night Work Convention will be accept- 


able unless it provides that any prohibi- 
tion or regulation of night work is based 
on the nature of the work and not on the 
sex of the worker. 

(7) Women will be helped by joining 
only those trade unions whose policy (a) 
recognizes a woman as a worker with the 
same human and economic rights as a 
man, and (b) demands for her the right to 
equal entry, apprenticeship, opportunity, 
conditions, and pay. Where such policy 
does not exist in mixed unions, women 
are urged to form separate women’s 
unions. 

(8) In countries where there is a 
scheme of insurance for sickness, unem- 
ployment, invalidity, and old age, the 
contributions and benefits payable and 
the conditions under which they are paid 
should be the same for women as for 
men, and marriage should not be a ground 
for making the conditions under which 
such benefits are paid more onerous for 
a woman than for a man. 


— 
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(9) There is a fallacy involved in the 
suggestion that legislation which imposes 
on women restrictions not placed on men 
is beneficial when it has the support of 
“the women themselves”; if it is right 
and just that the regulation of the con- 
ditions of work should be based on the 
nature of the work and not on sex, this 
rightness and justice is not dependent on 
the views of any one section of the com- 
munity. This resolution also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the controlling policy 
of trade unionism is in the hands of men, 
and that in the countries where women 
are strongly organized, as in Sweden and 
Denmark, women oppose restrictions 
placed on women only, and, furthermore, 
that groups of women in many countries, 
learning of the proposals to place restric- 
tions on their right to engage in paid 
work, have protested, sometimes success- 
fully, against the so-called protective 
legislation. 

There was a long and vigorous discus- 
sion on “The Childbearing Woman and 
her Rights as an Earner.” A “policy 
of the Open Door International with re- 
spect to pregnancy and the other inci- 
dents of childbirth” was unanimously 
adopted by the conference. This policy 
enumerates : 

I. Three guiding principles: 

(1) that the woman must have the 
right to decide for herself whether she 
shall engage in paid work—the human 
right which belongs to all, men and 
women; 

(2) that restrictions nominally placed 
on the employer are in reality passed on 
to the woman in lower wages and in re- 
fusal to employ women; 

(3) that the rights which attach in the 
law of any country to an employer by 
reason of incapacity due to sickness 
should also be enjoyed by a woman by 
reason of her incapacity due to pregnancy 
and other incidents of childbirth; 


Bless Em 


Evening Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., 
September 25, 1931. 


TILL clinging to 
the old fash- 
Joned notion that, 
after all, there are 
two sexes, we gag 
at the suggestion of 
Miss Helen Elizabeth Brown, president 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Council of Maryland that girls be ad- 
mitted to the Polytechnic Institute and 
all high schools, for that matter, be made 
co-educational. | 
It gives us a lump in our throat, but 
we have very little hope of relief save 
through gulping it down. Nowadays the 
likelihood that arguments in favor of the 
continuance of two sexes will prevail is 


II. Practical application of these prin- 
ciples: 


(1) that incapacity arising from preg- 
nancy or childbirth should be assimilated 
to that of the worker, male or female, 
under the law regarding the receipt of 
benefits during absence from work due to 
incapacity arising out of sickness, leaving 
benefits in the interest of a child in con- 
nection with its birth to be provided for 
in the child welfare legislation of a 
country. 


(2) Not compulsory time for the woman 
to nurse her child, but adequate rest-room 
accommodation and proper rest pauses 
for both sexes equally will solve the 
problem of the nursing mother without 
interfering with her rights as an earner. 

(3) With regard to the security sup- 
posed to be conferred on the woman ab- 
sent because of childbirth, through the 
proposed suspension of the right of the 


employer to give notice of dismissal at 


such time that the notice would expire 
during her absence, the employer may, 
in his own interests, detect or suspect 
signs of pregnancy and give notice before 
leave of absence is asked. 


The Open Door International therefore 
declares that it is to the interest of the 
pregnant woman to be in the same posi- 
tion under the law of the country as is 
a worker medically certified to be unfit 
for work by reason of sickness. 


(4) The right of the woman, expecting 
confinement, with respect to absence from 
her work should be the same as that of 
any worker incapacitated by sickness; 
that is to say, if the law of the country 
provides that a worker incapacitated by 
sickness may give up his work without 
notice, then the same right shall be en- 
joyed by a woman incapacitated by her 
approaching delivery. 

In answer to the charge brought by 
some men to the demands for the economic 


- Press Comment 


slight, so slight, indeed, that we shall be- 
gin immediately accustoming ourselves to 
the idea of girls in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Over our earnest protests what once 
was the gentle sex has muscled into every- 
thing else, land knows! The ladies are 
adorning public offices, barber shops, 
smoking compartments, speakeasies — so 
we’re told; are wrapping tender tentacles 
about business and the professions and 
any day now we expect to hear that Max 
Schmeling has been challenged by a hard- 
hitting blonde. 


Why expect an exception to be made of 
the Polytechnic Institute? We don’t. 


Equal Rights 


emancipation of women, that the advo- 
cates of such demands have their heads 
in the clouds and do not understand the 
seriousness of the present economic crisis 
and the difficulties presented by the prob- 
lems. arising out of it, the conference 
passed with unanimity the following reso- 
lution proposed by Gertrude Baer: 

‘The Open Door International fully 
realizes how serious is the present eco- 
nomic crisis and how difficult of solution 
are the world problems aising out of the 
present situation. These problems, to- 
gether with the increasing rationalization 
of industry, which amounts to a second 
industrial revolution, and which is pro- 
ducing unemployment on a vast scale in 
many countries, affect large numbers of 
workers. The Open Door International 
declares that these difficulties afford no 
reason for postponing the introduction 
of reforms directed toward improving the 
status of the woman who is seeking to sell 
her labor for gain. On the contrary, there 
is all the more reason for effort on the 
part of women in order that the new eco- 
nomic system may be built not on the out- 
worn system of the subordinations of 
women, but on the firm and just founda- 
tion of equality of men and women as 
workers, which can only be accomplished 
by providing that legislation affecting 
workers and the conditions of work be 
based on the nature of the work and not 
on the sex of the worker.” 

Ruth Van Deer Litt—a member of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party— 
was re-elected a member of the Board of 
the Open Door International. It was voted 
that she be sent a letter of thanks for 
the valuable work she had done for the 
Open Door International, and of regret 
at her absence from the conference. One 
result of her organizing ability was the 
presence at the conference of Mrs. Little- 
john, a delegate from the Australian 
branch, organized by Mrs. Litt. 


We know when we're licked even before 
the fight gets started. 


RS. NELLIE 
TaYLoE Ross, 
former Democratic 
Governor of Wyom- 
ing, says women 
have floundered ever 
since they got the ballot and declares 
they won’t find themselves until they gain 
adequate representation in the official 
councils of the major parties from pre- 
cinct committee up. Considering the 
failure men have made of politics in the 
major cities of the country, they at least 
couldn’t do much worse if they gained 
full control of the game, 


Petticoat Rule 


Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 9, 1931. 
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Honor Dr. Scott. 
QUAL RIGHTS has already reported 
the far-seeing and far-reaching action 
of the Institute of International Law, at 
its Cambridge meeting, in passing two 
resolutions of signal importance to women 
in all countries. It is pleasant to note 
also the honor paid by Cambridge Uni- 
versity to the past president of the insti- 
tute, Dr. James Brown Scott, internation- 
ally famed jurist and Feminist, and rap- 
porteur of the Committee on Nationality 
created by the Institute of International 
Law to work with the League of Nations’ 
Consultative Committee on Nationality. 
On July 28, Cambridge conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of law, honoris causa, on 
Dr. Scott, who was introduced in stately 
Latin periods as “an angel of peace.” 
“From strength has come gentleness, and 
out of the American steel works has come 
peace. Andrew Carnegie—a man of steel 
but not steely-hearted—so bequeathed his 
wealth that he might teach the nations 
to forget the use of steel.” Dr. Scott, of 
course, presides over the administration 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


Wandering Workers 
ANDERLUST and restlessness are 
no more masculine traits than they 
are feminine, according to results of a 
research made by the Women’s Bureau to 
test the power of the call of the open road 
on feminine ears. 

A total of 609 women workers at four 
industrial summer schools, Southern 
School in North Carolina, Bryn Mawr, 
Barnard, and Wisconsin University, dis- 
closed “restless, American-born girls seek- 
ing variety of occupation and locations” 
as “typical workers.” 

One girl held nine jobs in thirteen years 
in as many industries and localities; an- 
other had thirty jobs in thirty different 
trades in twenty years, and Dr. Gladys 
L. Palmer of the Women’s Bureau found 
that the 609 women had held 2,700 jobs. 

In 1,988 cases of quitting those jobs, 
they were able to give the reason why 
they did it. 

Only forty-one were called discharges. 
Only seven were due to introduction of 
machinery—and one of those was a movie 
organist supplanted by “talkies.” Argu- 
ments with the boss accounted for loss of 
sixty-four jobs; plant burnings and busi- 
ness failures for 110; change of residence 
for 122; union activities for sixty-six; 
strikes or lockouts for ninety; illness for 
eighty. 

The chief complaint was low wages and 
long hours, accounting for 20.3 per cent. 
of the jobs they left behind them. 

Layoffs and slack and seasonal work 
was second-high cause—19 per cent.— as 


Feminist Notes 


one girl expressed it, “I was given more 
vacation than I could afford.” 

The 30-job woman had been, among 
other things, errand girl, hosiery looper, 
candy packer, powder-maker in a muni- 
tions factory, and street car conduc- 
torette. 

„If you are a girl who likes to see the 
world, you will not ‘join the navy’ but 
pick up a job in the miscellaneous trades,” 
says Dr. Palmer. 

She describes how one odd job leads to 
another, from pretzel-making to painting 
lamp shades. 

“Speed or dexterity is to some extent 
transferable,” she thinks. “If you can 
assemble Ford parts, you probably can 
assemble radio parts or pack candy.” 

The see-the-world work-woman was de- 
scribed as flapperish, and “likely to be 
fairly independent and to move on if she 
does not like the boss or the work.” 

“She will ‘try anything once’,” com- 
ments Dr Palmer. 


Suffrage in Portugal 
HE August issue of the International 
Women’s New reports that Portugal 
has admitted its women to a small share 
in voting. No particulars as to regula- 
tions, age-limits, et cetera, or as to 
whether the voting is in civic, municipal, 


or national elections, are forthcoming 


save that educational requirements enter 
into it. . 

Across the border in Spain, the new 
draft constitution proposes to give 
Spaniards of both sexes the vote at the 
age of 23. 


Wedding Breaks Precedent 
HE first woman forester of the 
United States Forest Service, Mar- 
garet Stoughton, has broken another 
precedent. She has married Charles 
Abell, likewise a junior forester, and the 
Forest Service promptly announces: 
“Although junior foresters have worked 
together under all sort of conditions, this 
is the first time two have been married to 
each other.“ 
Both Miss Stoughton and Mr. Abell 
were stationed at the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station. 


Manly Foolishness’ in France 
HE absurdity of the French judicial 


system which disqualifies women 


from judgeships, while permitting them 
to be professors of law at the Sorbonne 
and there to pass upon the qualifications 
of future men judges, is emphasized by 
Senator A. de Monzie in his most recent 
book “Grandeurs de Servitudes Judi- 


eiares.“ 
He characterizes the contradictory atti- 
tude as “refinement of manly foolishness.” 
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Australian Candidate 


M. SIMPSON, the first woman 
candidate for the Australian Par- 
liament supported by the United Asso- 
ciations of the Women Voters’ Associa- 
tion, The Women’s League, and the Wom- 
en’s Service Club, was not elected but 
with only a five-day campaign, she polled 
nearly half the votes that the winning 
candidate obtained. 


The United Associations have decided 
that the most effective way of achieving 
their objective, the equality of status and 
opportunity of women, is through the re- 
turn of women members to Parliament 
and Municipal Councils, according to the 
president, Jessie Street. 


The interesting parts of Miss Simp- 
son’s platform for Feminists are the fol- 
lowing pledges: 

“The removal from laws and regula- 
tions of inequalities and limitations 
placed on persons on account of sex. 

“Equal pay for equal work. 

“Economic independence of women. 

“Equal guardianship of children.” 

The political objective of Miss Simp- 
son’s candidacy was announced as fol- 
lows: 

“To unite men and women, labor and 
capital, town and country, in an effort to 
obtain conditions which will give liberty 
to all, opportunity to all, protection to 
all, justice to all, irrespective of party, 
sex, class, or creed.” 


Women Inventors 


OMAN’S march of progress beyond 
the narrow limits of the home has 
been marked by an astounding increase in 
the scope and number of inventions con- 
tributed to society by women, according 
to Mary Anderson, director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
Less than a score of patents were grant- 
ed to women during the twenty-five years 
after 1809, when the first patent was 
granted to a woman, but in recent years 
an average of five hundred patents have 
been granted annually to women and the 
number is increasing every years. 

While domestic devices and apparel in- 
ventions comprise nearly half of the pat- 
ents issued to women, they have made im- 
portant contributions to industry, num- 
bering inventions of agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing equipment among 
their discoveries. 

Establishes World Record 
IOLET WEBB, 16-year-old English 
girl, member of England’s hurdles 
team which defeated Germany recently, 
ran the 80 meters hurdles in 12 seconds 
and has thus established a new world’s 
record. 
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Woman Forced Out 
LTHOUGH one of the few directors 
who has made opera pay, Anita 
Colombo has been forced to resign from 
the directorship of the world-famous La 
Scala opera house in Milan. 

Signorina Colombo is understood to 
have been forced out because conductors 
and musicians resented being directed by 
a woman. 


A Man's Job“ 
NDAUNTED by steam shovels, Amy 
Chamberlin of San Francisco is car- 
rying out the grading contracts for the 
San Francisco War Memorial since the 
death of her father, Gordon S. Chamber- 


lin, who was killed by a truck. 

She is making good at her work and has 
won the respect of seasoned contractors 
by her capable handling of the big project. 

Miss Chamberlin is 22 years old and a 
fourth-year pre-medical student at the 
University of California. 


Australian Teachers 
USTRALIAN women teachers ad- 
vanced a step nearer that goal of 
complete equality with men in their pro- 
fession at a meeting of the Federated 
State School Teachers Association of Aus- 
tralia in Adelaide. 
So forceful were the arguments in favor 
of Women’s Rights, that even the men 


~ 


Equal Rights 


delegates to the convention voted unani- 
mously to support the agitation for equal 
opportunity in the higher grades and for 
equal pay, which will be carried to the 
various state governments. 


Jury Service in Brazil 
HE right of women to serve on juries 
has now been recognized in two Bra- 
zilian States. In Bariry, State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, nine women were recently 
inscribed as eligible for jury service. 
Previously, the State of Rio Grande do 
Norte was the only one in Brazil that 
granted the right of jury service to 
women. 


News from the Field 


Alice Paul Guest of Honor 
LICE PAUL, a member of the League 
of Nations Consultative Committee 
on Nationality, who has led the campaign 
at Geneva during the past year for an 
equal world code, was guest of honor and 
speaker at a tea given at the headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party on Sun- 
day afternoon, September 27. 

Miss Paul rarely consents to speak in 
public, so that the occasion was of excep- 
tional interest. In addition to her: talk, 
several reports were made as to interna- 
tional Feminist progress during the past 
year. Margaret H. Cousins, editor of Stri 
Dharma, Madras, India, was one of the 
distinguished foreign guests, coming down 
from New York for the tea. 

Mrs. Ernest Humphrey Daniel, presi- 
dent of the Political Study Club; Mrs. 
Virginia White Speel, and Mrs. Edgar 
Merritt, president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, pre- 
sided at the tea table. Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chaiman of the National Council 
of the Woman’s Party, assisted by the 
District and national officers of the Party, 
received. 

A full report of the occasion will ap- 
pear in the next issue of Equat Rieurts. 


Maryland Activities 

DINNER meeting of the Business 

and Professional Women’s Council 
of the Maryland Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party was held on September 
22 at the Stafford Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Helen Elizabeth Brown, president of the 
organization, presided and introduced 
Midred Kahler Geare, who told of her 
trip to Russia during the past summer. 
About fifty members were present. 

On October 6 Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 
will be the guest of honor at a luncheon 
meeting of the Maryland Branch to be 
held at the Hamilton Street Club, Balti- 
more, Md. This meeting will inaugurate 
the fall and winter program of the rr. 
land Branch. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
Treasurer’s Report 
Laura Berrien, Treasurer 
R. E. Haycockx, Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Au- 
gust 15, 1931, $1,874,587.73. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, August 15, 1931, to September 
15, 1931: 


Mrs. Henry Albers, D. C 
Mrs. James H. Cousins, India (subscription to 
Mrs. Ernest Hump Calif Daniel, D. C. 8.00 
Mrs. William Kent 100.00 
Miss Esther B. MeLaughiin D 1.00 
Miss Alice Paul, N. J..... 25.00 
Miss Elizabeth Payne, DB. W. 2.00 
00 
Mrs. Anna Jackson Sloan, „ ee 5.00 
Miss A. Smith, Mass.. q 100.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 5 Nene 10.00 
Mrs. Mary M. Willis, he 1.00 


Atlanta, Ga., Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues for following members (all in excess 
of 25 cents kept by Branch): 


Mrs. Ada V. Colvin.. 25 
sees 25 
Mrs. Nellie Mix Euwards 25 
25 
Miss Sarah Ginsder g 25 
25 
Mrs. Laurence T. Mitchell. 25 
Mra. Mildred .25 
Mrs. Adeline M. Swagert 
Miss Laurence L. Thompson 25 


District of Columbia Branch, Headquarters 
share of dues for following members (all 
in excess of 25 cents kept by Branch): 


Miss Christine .25 
Miss Ruth Nichols, N. V. (D. C.) 25 
Mrs. Rose Conway Stetson 2 
ů 25 
Miss Minerva Robinsons 28 
Miss Mathilda D. Wright................................. .25 


Maryland Branch, Headquarters share of dues 


for following members (all in excess of 
25 cents kept by Branch): 


Dr. Grace Hadley Beardsley........................... ‘ 
Miss Helen Elizabeth Brown.......................... .25 
25 
25 
Mrs. Florence G. Day W 25 
Mrs. Marcia De Vieiger .25 
Miss Dmilie Doetsch.................. m 25 
50 
Mrs. Theodore Weems Forbes 25 
Mrs. John Freund... 25 
Mrs. J. William Fune n EI. 
Mrs. Elizabeth I. Gerlach 25 
Mrs. Louis K. Gutman 25 
25 
Mrs. Ida M. Hathaway. . 25 
Mrs. Charles Heintzema n 25 
.25 
Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker 25 
Mrs. Elsie Horn................... 25 
Mrs. Charles J. Keller .25 
Miss Florence Blizabeth Kennard... .25 


Miss Louisa S. Kenn ard -25 
Miss Elizabeth Krueger...... 25 
Mrs. John A. Lewis 
Mrs. Marie Louise Mallet... 25 
Mrs. Laura McClelland........................ 25 
Mrs. George W. McCreary.. 25 
Mrs. Marion ‘ 
Dr. Grace McMains.............. .25 
Miss Irene Curtis Meae 25 
Mrs. John A. Meiner e é 25 
Mrs. Agnes Millar. 25 
Mrs. George W. Morey... * 25 
25 
Miss Rose Neufeld................ 25 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Nichols. 4 25 
Mrs. Howard North............ .26 
Mrs. Dora G. Ogle g 25 
Mrs. Edna Payne -25 
Mrs. Mary Peach....... ; 25 
Mrs. Albert Winton Perkins... 50 
Mrs. Charles W. Rhine ‘ .50 
Mrs. Mollye Rollman........... 25 
Mrs. Sophia Roset 25 
25 
Miss Anna E. E. . 
Mrs. Townsend Scott — 
Mrs. Ellen J. Sheckells... 50 
Mrs. Helen Shefry.......................... 50 
50 
Mrs. Almira Sweeten........... —— 25 
Mrs. Annie M. Taylor 25 
Mrs. W. G. Thompson 75 
Mrs. J. Preston Tippett................ 9 25 
Mrs. Anna Weber 25 
Dr. Mary W. Williams 25 
Miss Gwendolyn B. Willis. 25 
Mrs. Maxwell Zurn 25 
Business and Professional Women s Council 
of Maryland: 
Hartman Barber 25 
Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett 25 
25 
Miss Helen Elisabeth Brown.......................... 25 
25 
Mrs. Louise N. Graham 25 
25 
Mrs. Willye Vandermark.................. 25 
̃ ͤ 25 
Miss Bertha Keiningham................ 25 
Miss Florence E. KRennar ld 25 
Miss Louise 8. Kennar ld 25 
25 
Mrs. Maude Lane * 25 
Miss Emily W. Matthews enn 25 
Miss Nellie OBrien .25 
Miss LeClare Peach ay .25 
25 
25 
Mre. Catherine 25 
Miss Louise C. Schuman 25 
Mrs. Howard W. Schweller 25 
Montana Branch, Headquarters share of dues 
for following members (all in excess of 
25 cents kep 
25 
¶ 25 
25 
— 3.00 
Refund. Inter-American Commission of 
betes from Muna Lee for gloss prints 6.00 
Total ay tg August 15, 1931, to Sep- 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Sep- 
81.875, 190.58 
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